CHAPTER II.
FORMS OF ENERGY.

KNWHOY is the power to do work, if we call work a change
of state in general.

The performance of all our industrial operations requires a
considerable amount of energy, for instance, mechanical energy
in the working of metals, disintegrating of phosphates, cements,
and other raw materials for conveying arid transporting
materials; heat energy for melting metals and burning of lime,
cement and ceramic products; electric energy for illuminating,
refining of copper, production of aluminum and chlorine; light
energy for illuminating and photography; chemical energy in
the production of chemical compounds, as chlorate of potash,
explosives, etc.

Energy cannot be made from nothing, but has to be procured
from the natural reservoirs of energy in which it is accumu-
lated* We are, however, enabled to draw from the accumu-
lated energies of nature, and by means of certain machines to
transform them into other forms of energy, but without increas-
ing the total amount. This is, for instance, done in steam
engines, electric generators and batteries, etc.

Of the natural reservoirs of energy, the following are of
industrial importance:

1.   Live motors (man, horse, etc.).

2.   Falling water (waterfalls, creeks, rivers).

3.   Moving air (wind motors and sailing vessels).

4.   Substances in which chemical energy is stored.   The

most important of these are the fuels.

All these available sources of energy are actually-only inter-
mediate reservoirs, their energy having been obtained from the
sun in a more or less direct way. The/sun is, therefore, the
original source of all energy, of all heat, of all electric energy
ami of all chemical phenomena on the surface of the earth.
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